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regards as hopeful, but he believes that its principles should be ex- 
tended so as to give to an international tribunal the power to ' ' con- 
sider and set aside all tariffs and localized privileges that seem 
grossly unfair or seriously irritating." Anything short of this, he 
thinks, would be merely " laying down the sword to take up the 
cudgel." There should be " a world shipping control, as impartial 
as the Postal Union." 

Mr. Wells begins his discussion of the question, "What do people 
think of the war? with the characteristic query, " Do they really 
think at all?" But his discussion of the progress of public opinion 
and of the revival of interest in religion, though searchingly critical, 
is finally optimistic. The conclusions he reaches upon these basal 
problems of his theme are not absolute solutions but they are real 
thoughts — thoughts that he has seen " crystallizing out " of men's 
minds. The whole discourse therefore, is not merely speculative, but 
vital. 



Lost Endeavok. By John Masefield. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917. 

One's first impression of Mr. Masefield 's striking romance, Lost 
Endeavor, is likely to be a little disappointing. The story is of the 
Stevensonian type, and in its opening chapters it shows a degree of 
careful and conscious artistry that approaches the conventional. The 
idea of Mr. Masefield as an entirely conventional romancer — as a 
dealer in mere plausibilities, as a humble follower of Defoe, and as a 
delighted imitator of eighteenth century narrative style — is, how- 
ever, amusing rather than distressing. One reads on, not exactly 
fascinated but hopeful. 

One is rewarded. The first part of the narrative, " Charles Har- 
ding's Story " — for Mr. Masefield has adopted the Stevensonian 
device of telling his tale from several different points of view — this 
first instalment makes, to be sure, a rather faint impression. Charles 
Harding, a boy in an English private school, is kidnapped, together 
with one of his teachers, known as " Little Theo," and shipped to 
Virginia — the time is about 1690 — to be sold as a slave. Charles is 
separated from his friend, but afterwards, escaping from the planter 
who has bought him, he is captured in the forest by a band of smug- 
glers of whom the leader turns out to be no other than " Little 
Theo." 

So far the story is just an excellent tale of adventure, rather 
of the juvenile sort, though salted, Stevenson-fashion, with shrewd- 
ness in character-drawing and with a dryly amusing realism in the 
delineation of piratical human nature. The reader's real reward 
comes later in " Little Theo's Story " and in the resumption of 
Charles Harding's narrative. 
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Little Theo has had wonderful experiences. He has been sold to 
a planter in a remote part of Jamaica and being left alone on the 
sudden death of his master, he has wandered down to the sea. Here 
he has managed to rescue a sailing vessel helplessly drifting ashore 
and he has become the leader of its crew. Later he has come upon 
the track of a mystery. With skilful use of well-tested methods 
of romantic story-telling and with far more than the ordinary ro- 
mancer's power, Mr. Masefield traces the fascinating steps by which 
Little Theo learned of the existence of a treasure island and became 
incidentally an adept in Indian mysteries. 

Not only is this part of the story ingeniously packed with action 
— with action that never seems forced or implausible — but it achieves 
an effect of real power. To have endued, as Mr. Masefield has 
done, the threadbare romance of Aztec ruins and Indian magic with 
true romantic bigness and persuasiveness is a considerable triumph 
of the imagination. The chief quality of the thing — apart from its 
poetic realism as a sea story — is its extraordinary blending of the 
dreamlike with the actual. This effect is increased by the subtle 
and pervasive suggestion that Little Theo, despite his carefully 
rational manner, is, in fact, a little mad — mad as Hamlet is mad, 
though well able to tell a hawk from a handsaw. 

In the third and concluding part of the story there is no real 
falling off — there is simply a gradual, carefully managed growth 
in the element of actuality. The story becomes a somewhat realis- 
tic tale of sea adventure, of hair-breadth escapes, of shipwreck, and 
mutiny, of strange drifting, and of treasure hunting fated to end 
in futility. 

If this tale fails wholly to satisfy, its failure will not be due to 
any lack of power or artistry on Mr. Masefield 's part, but to the 
reader's feeling that a fictional power that is perhaps capable of 
producing results like those which Joseph Conrad achieves has 
been spent upon a rather flimsy theme. 



Three "Welsh Plats. By Jeannette Marks. Boston : Little, 
Brown & Company, 1917. 

Only a very blind critic could fail to see the excellent human 
quality of the plays contained in this volume, and only a very cold 
one could withhold admiration. Charm these plays have in abund- 
ance. It is a simple charm compounded of genuine feeling, childlike 
thinking, and quaint unaffected expression. The localism of the 
plays is novel and taking; the dialect is used with discretion, and 
is manifestly the speech of the heart. 

Each play is based upoa a single, simple situation, embodying an 



